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was tempted to conclude from this repression that the profound
impulse to self-destruction was far commoner than was usually
supposed. Mr. Fedden writes :

It is certain that its horror, its miserable and unpleasant side,
have been distorted and given unnatural prominence. A popular
and primitive taboo revulsion, aided to-day by a popular and
sensational press, has helped to bring this about. Suicide has
become unsavoury in a way that would have been incompre-
hensible to the Romans.

The greater part of his book is devoted to the varying attitudes
to suicide in the past, and the reasons offered in approval or con-
demnation of the practice. In certain societies suicide has been
obligatory for particular classes of persons : the suttee of the
Hindu widow is the best-known example, but among some back-
ward peoples the aged and infirm are similarly expected to destroy
themselves, and even to-day opinion strongly supports the captain
who refuses to leave a sinking ship or the commander of a fortress
who prefers death to surrender. Such " institutional " suicide
is entirely different from the personal suicide. " This most
individualistic of all actions disturbs society profoundly. Seeing
a man who appears not to care for the things it prizes, society is
compelled to question all it has thought desirable." Consequently,
Governments have tended to condemn suicide, while the un-
educated regard it with superstitious alarm. Philosophers have
been less united in their disapproval. Plato allowed suicide in
certain circumstances, but held that, man being God's chattel,
self-destruction was a 'mutilation of divine property. Aristotle
regarded it as an offence against the State. The Neo-Platonists
deplored it as a sign of undesirable perturbation. But the Stoics,
Epicureans and Cynics vehemently praised the " reasonable "
suicide, and so set the high Roman fashion. Here is Epictetus :

Above all, remember that the door is open. Be not more timid
4 than boys at play.   As they, when they cease to take pleasure in
their games, declare they will no longer play, so do you, when all
things begin to pull against you, retire.

And here is Seneca :

If I know that I must suffer without hope of relief, I will depart,
not through fear of pain itself, but because it prevents all for which
I would five. . . .

As I choose the ship in which I sail, and the house I will inhabit,
so I will choose the death by which I leave life. ... In no matter
more than in death should we act according to our own desire.

The spread of Christianity brought with it a reversion to a less